JOHN MORLEY AS A  WRITER

danger of conversion, schooled against the escape
of feverish emotion, though never without heart.
Morley's style was certainly the man: cool,
lucid, uniform, reasonable. In his later years,
and especially in his speeches, he showed a slight
fondness for the deliberate invention of terms
and phrases which were not often successful. The
" quackous fungoids" which Mr. Baldwin has
been quoting was one of them. I cannot think it
good. The body of his writings is free from such
diversions ; the style may be called monotonous;
if so, it is monotonous at a very high level. The
lack of variety is a result of his lofty intellectual
ideals ; all things must be viewed in one temper,
without indulgence in passion, sensual luxury or
levity; there can be none of the wantonness of
ornament or of surprise; the prime importance
of substance must never be forgotten in the
delights of imagery and rhythm. Nevertheless,
though economical, austere, and even, Morley's
style was not bare and cold. He had a good ear,
though no great range of tune; his immense
knowledge provided him with a great variety of
strictly relevant illustration; and he had learned
from his master, Burke, the value, in philosophic
writings, of metaphor, both as illumination and as
relief. His images seldom had that poetic glow
and force that we find often in Burke's and some-
times in Walter Bagehot's; but they have a mild
warmth and are always appropriate. So even is
the texture of his prose, so great is Ms self-control
so severe his concentration on the work IB hand,
so great is his distaste for verbal display that
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